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It  was  Soionon,    I  believe,   who   said,   "Of   the  naking  of  r.any 
hooks   there  is  no  end."      If   the  great  Jewish  king  had  oeen  livin^-^  in   tne 
United  States  during  the  last  six  years  ani  had  been  an  agriciiltursl 
instead  of  a  noral  philosopher,   he  would  probably  no77  be  p?Taphrasing 
his  remark  by  sajring,    "Of   the  nakir:g  of  fagricult-jc-pl  prograr:iS  there   is 
no   end."      Literally,    everybody  has  been  doing  it  -   college  and  university 
presidents,    coi/j.uttees  of   the  United  States  Departr.ant  of  Agriculture 
and   the  land-grant   colleges,    bnnkers*   associctions,    railraod  presidents, 
editors,   agricultiorel  cornissions,    congressional  coinniittees,   agricul- 
tural organizations,    chfxibers  of  cor;-"erce,    statisticians,    econonists, 
the  extension  service  and,    in  a   fev  rare  instances,    fanners. 

In  a  group  like    this  conference   everyone  present,    I  an  sure, 
has  been  a  party   to    the  making  of  an  agricultural  piograu  in  some 
form  and  '.Till  keenly  sympathize  with  the  r.odern  agricultural  apostlei 
who,   beating  his  breast  in  desperation  night   say,    "Oh,    that  mine  enemy 
would  m^ke  a  program,'"      ITow  programs  are  alTiOst  synon;.T.ious   -/rith  plat- 
forms.     If  you  are  going  on  a  journey,    to   start,   you  first  h-^ve   to 
get  on   the  platform,   but   to  get  any^vhere   you  have    to  get   off.      This 
has  no   applicp^tion,    of  course,    to  political  platforms, 

,ihy  this   tremendous  effort  at  agricultparal  program-making?      Is 
the  disea.se  or   trouble   or   condition  one    that  chiefly  interests   the 
doctor,    or   does   it  also  afflict   the  patient?      If   the   fori.ier  only  is 
concerned,  we  need  not  worry.      If  the   latter  is  in  need  of  all   this 
probing,   punching,   pulse- taking,    and  tongue -looking;    t:iis  charting, 
intent- to-live   survey  and  condition  forecastirig;    then   the  whole  piblic 
is  indeed  concerned. 

The   a.ttitude  of  both   the   farr.:er  and  the   public   toward  agriculture 
at  present  may  be   likened   to   th^t  of  the  automobile    tourist  and   the 
innocent  bystander,      .,'ith  good  roads,   balmy  air,    beautiful   scenery, 
the  car  purring   softly  and  a  goodly  supoly  of  fuel  in   the   tank,    the 
tourist  nay  slump  do'.vn  in  the  seat,    step  on  the  gas,   and  care  little 
where    the  day's  end  may  find  him.      The   car,   as   it   spins  by,    to   the 
bystander   is  just  another  one;   but,    let    the   tourist   suddenly  discover 
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th^t  his  gas  is  lo",   or  let  a  loo?*  coanection  send  his  car  cavorting 
down  the  road,   and  toth   the  driver  en*  the  observer  are  ir:r:ediately 
interested.      For   the  occasion,    the  one  has  advice  and   the  other 
adjectives. 

If  Me  consider   the  nan  in  the  car  as  the   farcer,    and  the  hy- 
stnr.rler  as   the  general  public,   we  have  a  replica  of  v/hat  has  happened. 
Uie  farr.er  has  howled  along  "blithely  for    100  years  on  a  gas   tanlc  full 
of  increasing  land  values.      He  uas  only  rei.otely  concerned  v/ith  incor.e 
so   long  as   it  afforded  upkeep  for  his   car. 

Sor.ething  apparently  has  ha.ppened  to  o\ir  agricultural  autOL-ohile 
to  interfere  v/ith   the  placidity  of  its  gyrations.      It  not  only  stutters 
in  starting  "but,    to  use   sone   early  Victorian  political  Billingsgate, 
it  "wiggles  and  vrohhles."      !Ihere  are   t'^vo   general  opinions  as   to  what 
might  "be  done  under   the  circonstances: 

(1)  In  the  riain,    this  is  the  driver *s  or  farrier's  point  of  view. 
He  conceives  what  is  needed  is  nore  gas  or  rx)re  casr:   to  "buy  gas  and  less 
traffic  on   the  highway, 

(2)  1316  "bystander  or   the   scientist's,    the  paclic's  point  of  viev7, 
is   that   the   driver  needs  a  "better   sense  of  direction. 

Both  of   these  opinions  are  natui^ai  and   logical,    dependent  on 
whether  one   is  in   the  car  or   sin;ply  in  danger  of  "being   involved  in  a 
snash  and,    to  a  degree,  hoth  are  pro"ba'bly  right.      It  is  not  necessary 
in  such  an  audience  as    this   to  review   the  agricultural  history  of   the 
United  States.     l<e  will,   perhaps,   all  agree  that  what  r^ay  be  terned 
the  era  of  exploitation  is  over.      As  a  niatter  of  fact,    it  closed  some- 
time  ago,   "Lsut  neitlier   the  farmer  nor   the  pu'blic   quite  realize  that 
"Ihe  old  order  passed  and  behold  all   things  have  become  new." 

Ihe   first  plank  in   the  new  agricultural  program  is   to  help   the 
farmer  get  a  new  attitude   toward  hinself  and  his  business,    and  the 
psiblic   to  get  a  new  attitude   toward  his.      Some  progress  is  being  made, 
and  it  is  here   that   the  extension  forces  v/ish   to  make    their  first  big 
request  of   the  research  people,      ./e  want   the  banker,    the   lawyer,    the 
manufacturer,    the  laerchant,    the  farmer  -  and,    let  me   include  and  mention 
specifically,    the   extension  workers,    the  agricultural  economist  and 
experimentalist  ^  to  get  a  new  focus  on  agriculture.      As  we  adjust  our 
glasses,    the   s^ubject  in  our   field  of  view  is  going  to.  become  a   little 
less  picturesque,    a.  little   less  poetic  and  sentimental,    and  a  little 
more  matter-of-fact;    a  little   less   the   conqueror,    (for   in   the  last 
analysis,    the  farmer  of   the  past  has  been  just   that)    and  a   little  more, 
shall  we   say,    the  business  man, 

n"e  all  know  what  it  means  to  get  over  a  war.      If  it  takes  a 
decade   to  v/in  back  the   thin  veneer  we   call  civili^iation,   after  four 
years  of  beha.ving  naturally-  toward  each  otiier,   we  nrast  pigr'naps  be 
patient  if  it  takes  a  generation  or   tv/o   to  adjust  ourselves  to    the  new 
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fanner  as  a  Dusiness  man  after  a  huj&dir^d  years'  vrar  with  nature.   Neither 
would  I  have  the  fsmer  vision  himself,    nor  us  vision  him,   rrholly  as  a 
business  r.:an.      Ihe  farner  can  not  -  i-iuSt  not  -  "be  per.";itted  to    take   the 
cold-blooded,   hard-boiled  attitude   towsrd  his  farn  that   the    to".'n  busi- 
ness inan  is   supposed   to    take  toward  his  business.      Ihe  hone  as   the 
business  office   or  ranch  headquarters  must,    let  us  hope,    continue   to  be 
some  thing:  uore   than   that,      Ihe   farner  needs   to    think  of   the   farr^  a 
little  more  a.s  a  so'-jrce  of  reasonable  incone  and  the  rest  of  us  a  lit":le 
less  as  a  so"'Jii'ce  of  cheap  food. 

we  extension  people  need  yoior  help  in  assembling  and  organizing 
facts   that  will  help  get  the  city  nan  into  a  frane  of  nind  so  he  can  again 
enjoy  his  dinner  and,    if  ^ve  can,   help  lift  table  talk  above   the  cost  of 
bread,   neat,   and  potatoes.      In  other  ;7ords,  hpve  hit*  cheerfully  accept 
the  fact   that  the  days  of  cheap  food  are  gone  forever,    and  also  help 
the  farner    that  he  nay  get  on  a  legitinate  "cost  plus"   basis  or  get  out. 
!Ihis   lies  Pt  the  basis  of  vihaX  tj3  have  to   say. 

Our  fufare  extension  progreia  should  be  something  nore   than  a 
co-untry  prograr:!,      I   think  the  nev?  county  agent  is  going   to  have   tov,ai 
projects  and  tlie.z  Chanbers  of  Conixierce,   Hotarians,   Kiwanians,   Lions  and 
other   luncheon  clubs  Trill  be  organizations  through  r;hicla  V7e  vail  help 
the  city  nan  vision  the  farner  as  a  business  brother  with  problems  he 
can  understand  because   the^'  are  identical  vdth  his  ov/n.      Reducing  over- 
head costs,    lo^7er  production  costs;    cheaper  handling  and  marketing  costs, 
cuality  production,    standardizing,   advertising,    taxation,    quantity 
production  to  n«et  probable  demands,    to  avoid  glut  and  famine,   are 
familiar   terns  to   tlie   city  mind,     'what  we  need  is  materiel  for   this  ner/ 
kind  of  farn  deronstration  r/ork  v/hich  will  find  a  place  in  the  metropoli- 
tan daily,   at  full-dress  banouets,    in  the  lobby  of  hotels  ^ni.  banks, 
and  St   the  wouen's  clubs.      Ihe  average  city  »7oman's  idea  of  farm  and 
coiontry  life  is  something  grotesque  and  impossible.      ..e  need  a  ner/ 
country  ideal  for   city  folks;   no'-f  farner   characterizations,    that  will 
in   time  pro  luce   sone thing  better   than  anything  ws  have  yet  had,   as  the 
country  short  story,    and  the  co-cuitr^Ti^sn  in  the  movies. 

Vje  want  therefore  from  agriculturrl  economic  research  organized 
facts  rela.ting   to   the  business  of  fsmdnf  that  caji  be  presented  to  city 
people  and  :.'ill  v/in  them  to  an  appreciation  of  thr;  farmer's  place  in  the 
business  structure.      Ihe   town  man  is  only  passively  interested  in  what 
we  might  call  farming  processes,    i.    e.  ,    in  tiie  methods  of  gro'.ving  crops, 
or  of  raising  anii:ja,is,   but  he  is  directly  and  quickly  interested  in  the 
cost  of  his  breakfast  and  so  is  his  wife. 

.-."hat  we  vfant  yov.  to  help  us  do  in  this  natter  is  essentially  all 
we  want;    or  perhaps  I    should  say,   gives  color  or  vitality  to  ICl  other 
detailed  things  that  \7e  are  going  to  ask  of  you,      ..hat  we  want  in  this 
connection,   and  in  all  other,    is  such  an  array  and  organisation  of  faxts 
as  will  itiake  possible   for   the  farmier  and  his  extension  coworker  clearer 
thinkin,?,   nore  acc-'oi'ate  judgment,    and  more  for tunate  decisions. 
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Extension  v/ork  has,    during  the  decade  of  its  organized  existence, 
passed   thro-agh  essentially   the   scs^te  evolution  as  organized  agriculturp.l 
research  has  d^jring  a  inuch  longer  period.      At  first  v;e  v/ere  appalled  or, 
shall  we   say,    lost  at   the  very  enornity  of   the  ^undertaking  and  its 
innumerable  ramfications.     Both  research  and  extension  had  its  period 
in   the  hit-nnd-niss  work.      In   the  research  field  this  ^7as  iranifest  "by 
the  unorganized  or  poorly  organized  projects,    detached,   unassociated, 
uncoordinated,    that  "began  nov/here  and  got  nor/here.      Luch  of  the  early 
work  of  the   stations   later  had  to  he  done  all   over  again.      In  exten- 
sion ".7ork  it  was   the   day  of  direct  personal  service    to    the   individual 
farmer  -  •' trouble -shoo  ting"   it  night  oe   called.      The  county  agent  at 
this  period  ',7a,s  often  likened  to   the  old-fashioned  country  vdoctor,  ^7ho 
eased  the   fevered  hrov?  hut  who  did  little   to   improve   the  general 
coEETonity  health.      lb  a  degree  this   individual  work  is  necessary  and 
nist  continpae  to  "be  a  part  of  extension  work. 

■There  follo'.ved  the  period  of  organized  projects  and  programs 
in  both  research  and  extension^      Until  recently   these  projects  have 
had  to   do  with  processes  of  production,    almost  wholly,    or  nx)re  ac- 
curately processes  within  enterprizes.      To  illustrate,    the  research 
man  was  interested  in   conpo'inding  a  mixture  or  developing  a  form?ala 
that  would  destroy  some   insect  pest  or  control   some  plant  disease  or 
in   the  development  of   some  new   crop  variety  or  principle  of  animal 
breeding  -  all,    to    the   end  of  increasirig  yields  or   improvir^  quality, 
■ihis  had,    of  course,    a    thousand  manifestations  in  experiment   station 
and  department  projects.      The   extension  people   took  these   discoveries 
out  and  demonstrated   them  and  have  done  nrach  in  procuring   the  rather 
wide  adoption  hy  farmers  of  certain  advantageous  practices.      Evidences 
of   this  coordinated  effort  of   the  research  and  extension  forces  are   to 
"be  found  in  riost  counties  and  comr.TiJLnities  in  ovj  co^ontry. 

True,   at  best,   v/e  have  made  only  a  beginning.      Agriculture  is 
such  a  treiiendous  thing   that  our  percentage  of  changed  practices    (to 
drop  into   extension  jargon)    is  small,   "But  a  good  beginning  has  been 
made,    even  if  we  do  have  a  long  way  to  go.      ue  might  have  continued 
for  a  long  time  in  this  field  if  v/e  had   started  our   extension  work  a 
half  century  earlier;   but  it  so  h_a.ppened  that  the  impulse   for  agricul- 
tural extension  caine  just  at  the  close  of  the  era  of  land  exploitation. 
Perhaps  the  prima.!  reason  for  the   impulse  grew  out  of   this  very  fact. 
During   this  interesting  era   the  forest,    the  prairie,    the  plain,    and  at 
last  even   the  desert,   had  been  conouered.      A  great   transport-:^ tion 
system  had  been  developed,      Lfechinery  had  performed  its  miracle,    and 
a  country  almost  wholly  agricultural  had  become   industrialized. 

At  last  our  farmer   conqueror   stood  on  the   shores  of  onr  "..estern 
sea  and  for   the  first   time   turned  and  looked  baclcward.      Alexander- like, 
he  may  have  rei.x)tely  understood,    there  v;ere  no  more  worlds   to    conquer. 
Pie   could  not  longer  forage  on  the  enemy.      The  day  of  pyraraided  land 
values,    increased  labor  end  production   costs,   high  interest  rates,    in- 
creased taxes,   had  arrived.  ■    His  business  T/as  highly  competitive  and 
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less   susceptible  of  organization.      He  roufht  hirh,    sold  low.      The 
problem  could  not  be   solved  by  further   land  exploitation,    though  that 
had  been  and  still  is  being  employed.      It  called  for   intellig-ent, 
effective   land  utilization  and  the  best  use   of  resources   that  we  bed 
left.      Ihe  problem  was  not  alto^ther  ho;?  best   to   do    the   things,   but 
perhaps  principally  v/hat   things  best   to   do.      The   turning  back  of  oiir 
agricaltTjj-al  conqueror  cjarks  in  agricultural  research   the  beginnir^ 
of  farm  management  studies  in   the   I)epartr.:ent  of  Agriculture  and   the 
colleges,    and  recently  v/hat  we  have   called  farm  management  demonstrar- 
tion   in   the  extension  services,      whatever  may  be   said  of  the   auelity 
of   the  work  Me  have  done   in  either    the  research  or  extension  in  this 
field,    it   is  a   tribute  at   least   to   our  understanding   tliat  we  did 
recognize    the  problem,    and  lid  what   Sir   Sidney  Hall  pronounces   to  be 
a  supreme    test  of  wisdom  and  courage,    "To  grapple  y/ith  the  past  and 
the   future  in  the   terms  of   the  here  and  now"   -  what  he  calls  "the 
power  of  presentifi cation." 

iie   stand,    then,    at   the   threshold  of  a  new  era,    frp-'jght  with 
new  occasions  which   teach  us  ne'^"  duties-      Fourteen  years  ago   in  a 
study  of  Ohio  agricultural  history  we  vent-ored   to   call   the   first 
period  of   the  new  era  one  of  "reorganization,"   which  might   soon  lead 
us   into  a  period  of  "cooperation."      I    think  you  will  probably  agree 
we  are   still  in   the  reorganization  processes  and  that   cooperation 
seems  nearer  and   the  prophecy  perhaps   less  hazardous   than  when  it  was 
made. 

It  is   this  condition  that  gives  an  excuse   for   our  present 
frenzy  for  agricultural  and  extension  programs  v/hich  we  are  under- 
taking alijost  v/ith   the   zeal  of  apostles.      To  repjirn   to   our   simile  of 
the  agricultijtral  automobile,    o-ur   problem  is  no   loriger   so  much  one 
of   the  mechanism  of   the   car  or   even  the   skill  of   t>-e  driver,   as  it  is 
now  a  road  problem.      If  we  have  a  good  road  ahead  and  it  leads   to    the 
right  market   to\7n,    even  a  poor   car  and  a   careless   driver   can  make   some 
progress. 

!7ot\7ith standing   the    tremendous   significance  of  o^or  nev;  problous, 
I  would  not   siaggest  any  lessening  of  attention  to    the  problemc  of 
production  or  productive  processes.      As  population  increases  and 
civilization  advances,   we  v/ill  need  constantly  increasing  production 
and  constantly  increasing  quality.      The  world  is  going   to  need  more 
and  better  food,      ue  need  to  continue    to    travel  along    together  on   the 
well-beaten  path  of  econocuc  production  in  investigation  and  demon- 
stration.     Just  because  we  have  perforce   s'uddenly  become  acutely 
economic-. rinded  has  not  in  the    slightest  decreased  the   importance  of 
maintenance  of  soil  fertility  or    the  mutation  of  plants  and  aniisals. 

During  the  past  four  years  in  a  few  States,    the  extension  forces 
collaborating  with  the  departnients  in  the  agricultural  colleges  and 
experiment   stations  have  been  tryirig   their  hand  at  fact  organization 
or  program-ijaking.      The  extension  service  had  for  years  been  assisting 
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the  developirent  of  so-called  cousky  «ad  corjaainity  profirans  of  work  - 
all  very  well  in   their  way,   particularly  as  psycho log-ical  aids   in 
getting  coixionly     accepted  needs  attended   to.      They  have  "been,    and 
are,    important,      I&ny  of   them  were  hardly  deserving  of  "being  called 
programs.      They  have  been  largely  the  mere  cataloging  of  apparent 
acanss^xrAty  agricultural  ills  and   the  application  of   some  recognized 
remedial  agency,      Ihis  work  with   the   simple  and  the  apparent  must 
continue    to  be  a  large  part  of  extension  effort. 

In   this  work  there  has  been  no    thorough  diagnosis,   almost  no 
assemblage  of  facts,   upon  which  to  base   action.      These,    in  common 
with  some  more  ambitious  undertakings  in   the  program-making  field 
by  individuals  and  associations,   have  been  largely  an  organization 
of  opinions  and  hunches,    followed  by  a  propaganda  of   theory  rather 
than  an  orderly  assembly  and  organization  of  facts,    and   the  charting 
of  an  agreed  course  6f  procedure.      So   long  as  we  were  dealing  with 
processes  within  the   enterprise  it  was  comparatively  easy  and  safe  to 
so   construct  our  program;   but  we  have  been  forced  out  of  this  fairly 
well  explored  field,   T/liere  opinion  was  based   to   a  considerable  degree 
on  experience,    into   the  almost  uncharted  sea  of  agricult'oral  economics, 
where  mere  opinion,    even  of  our  most  careful   thinkers,    can  easily 
prove  dangerous,   and  agricultural  forecasting  becomie  an  extra  hazardous 
enterprise. 

One  Lay  safely  prescribe  an  application  of  Paris  green  for 
potato  bugs  and  with  reasonable   safety  predict  plants   free  from  bugs 
if   the  poison  is  used  as  directed,   but  venturing  as   to  under  v/hat  con- 
ditions potatoes   should  be  grov/n,    the  acreage  in  relation  to   other 
crops,    and  a  warranted  increase  or  decrease   in  acreage   in  a  particular 
year,    is   quite  a  different  matter.      Yet   it   is  just   this   latter   informa- 
tion that  o'or  new  farmer  wants   to  know,   and  indeed  must  know,    if  he 
is   to  operate  successfully.      This  has  developed  the  necessity  for  a 
new  kind  of  program-making. 

The  new  experiment  in  program-building  as  an  extension  enterprise 
had  its  begiruiing  in   the  ,<e3t  v;here  it  is  proceeding  on  both  a  regional 
and  a  State  basis.      'There  are  many  reasons  wh2^  it  originated  in   the  \.est. 
perhaps  this  part  of  our  country  is   somewhat  less   tradition-bound,    some- 
what more  venturesome,   and  also,  be  it  remembered,   when  our  agricultural 
conqueror  reached   the    shores  of   the  Pacific  and  faced  about,    the  isest 
was  his  immediate  foreground,    the  marks  of  recent  carnage  were   still 
visible.      The  middle  countrjr  a.nd  the  East  and  the  South  had  grown  more 
or  less  callous   to   the  work  of  the  despoiler.      The   farther  East  we 
come   the  greater   the  disposition  to  accept.      The  Sest  is  the  land  of 
protest.      A  protestor    to  be  effective  needs  a  program.      In  any  case   the 
movement  began  there,   and  my  connection  v/ith  it  has  been  wholly  in  that 
region.      Tlie  exhibit  which  follows  is  drawn  largely  from  that  experience. 

west  of   the  103d  meridian,   which  ma.y  be  called  tlie   ea^^tern 
boundary  of  where  the  ,*est  begins,    the  production  of  range  livestock 
has  been,    is,   and  must  continue    to  be   the  predominant  ir.dustry.      Slow 
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econonic   changes  "brought  to  a  cri&is  by  the  afterirath  of  ovr  partici- 
pation in   the  \;orld  War  left   this  industry  in  a  deplorable  condition. 
A  hundred  voices  were   clamoring  as   to  what  should  "be  lone.      There  was 
an  acrimonious  clash  of  opinion  based   sometimes  on  selfish  interest, 
kany  conferences  were  held;    legislation  both  77ise  and  unv7ise  grew  out 
of  it.      Tjie  problem  however  remained.      Ihe   State  extension  forces  of 
this  group  of  11  States   thought  it  night  be  worth  v/hile   to   develop 
the  facts,    the  scientific,    statistical,    and  practical   facts,   relating 
to    the   livestock  industry,    cataloging,    indexing,    classifyir^   them, 
laying   then  on  a  table  and  looking   them  over,    and  in  a  thoroughly 
detached  attitude  perhaps  suggest  what    they  might  mean.      They  thought 
it  well  to  look  at   the  facts  and  to  develop  their  philosophy  after- 
wards instead  of  the  reverse  process  wr.ich  has   so  much  held  back  our 
social,    economic,   and  political  progress. 

By  this  effort  it  was  hoped  to   find  out  what  new  facts  were 
needed  to  properly  appraise   the  problem.      There  is  rio    time  here   to 
go   into  any  detail   in  regard  to   the  method  of  procedure  or  results. 
It  is   cited  as  a  first  attempt  in  a  new  field  and  a  passably  successful 
one.      It  did  disclose    some  lamentable  holes  in   the  availa.ble  informa- 
tion,   and   the  bare  outlines  of  the  real  problems  began  to   appear. 
This  attempt  at  fact  organization  has   served  as  a  basis  of  the   suc- 
ceeding attempts  of  what  I    think  is  -^anforfranately  named  "State  program- 
making"   in  several  of   the  ..estern  and  a  few  other  States. 

Program  development  on  a  State  basis  vvas  first  undertaken  as 
a  coordinated  effort  of   the  agricultural  college,    experiment  station, 
and  extension  service  in   the  State  of  Oregon  in  13ii3.      Extension 
Director  Paul  Y.   Liaris  of  Oregon,   presented  this  subject  ii.  a  paper 
before  the  e-ctension  section  of  the  Association  oi  Land-Grant  Colleges 
in  Vsashington,    in  1924.      This  effort  is  now  in  some   stage  of  develop- 
m.ent  in  each  one  of   the  11  '.(estern  States.      The  movem.ent  has   spread 
to   several  of  the  Central,   Zastern,   and  Southern  States,   pajrticularly 
Arkansas,    Georgia,    Illinois,    ITew  Eaimpshire,   Tew  Jersey,   Ohio,    South 
Dakota,    Tennessee,    and  Virginia, 

The  western  effort  v;as  at  first  almost  v/holly,    and  still   is 
largely,   a  fact-collecting,    fact-organizing,   rather  than  a  fact-inter- 
preting effort.      This  is  consistent  with  v/hat  I  bolievc   to  be  the 
correct   e^'tension  attitude.      Jr.  our  7/ork  in   the  production  field  we  have 
given  advice  or  r;«3.de   the   demonstration,    leaving  it   to    the  vol-;^.trry 
action  of   the  farmer   to   accept  or  reject.      This  is   the  only  consistent 
attitude   for   the   teacher.      If  this  is   true  in  the  field  of  production, 
it   is  doubly  so   in   the  field  of  agricultural  economics.      T^ie  extension 
service  feels   that  it  m^sy  take  part,    perhaps  lead,    in  acting  for    the 
farmer  as  a  fact-assenibling  or  fact-organization  agency.      The  facts   the 
farm.er   needs  to  knovv  if  he  is   to   act  intelligently  often  exist  but  are 
isolated,    detached,   unrelated  and  widely  scattered.      !Druths  are  often 
only  half  truths  or  even  untr^aths  until   they  are  related.      It  is  oiir 
duty,    as  we  conceive  it,    to  gather   these  facts  together  and  put  them,  in 
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some  orderly  arrar^genent  for   the  i&TSAiT^s  study,      perhaps  we   should 
stop   there/    At  least   the   next  step  should  he   taken  in  cooperation 
with   the  farmer,    counseling  rather    than  directing  him* 

If,    after  gathering  and  polishing  oior  huilding  hlocks  we  have 
at   times  been   tenpted  to  play  with  them  a  hit  ourselves,   we  should  he 
perhaps  forgiven.      Those  who    scoff  at   the  amateurishness  of  our 
effort  jneed  noTT  greatly  worry.      A  program  is  at  least  harmless  until 
it  is  follo\7ed,    and  it  is  not  effective  until  niany,    perhaps  more   than 
half  of   those  for  whom  or  hy  whom  it  is   set  up  follow   it.      Any  one 
who  knows  farmers  will  not  he  alarmed,    and  we  are  neither   suggesting 
nor   expecting  revolutionary  changes. 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  set  forth  oriefly  some  of  the 
facts  which  our  efforts  thus  far  have  indicated  we  need.  Vnhere  have 
we   short-circ-aited? 

(1)  Taxation: 

V.e  need  a  lot  of  facts  in  regard  to   the   taxation  of  farm 
property.      I  mean  facts,    not  dissertations  for  or   against  existing 
systems  or    theories.      There   is   little  difference  between  a  system 
whereby   the  State   owns   the   land  aiii  charges   the  operator  a  rent,    and 
a  system  of  individual   title-holding  where   the  owner  of   the  paper 
title  pays  a  tax  as  great  or  greater   than   the  rental  value  of   the 
land.      ,.ith  our  present   system  of  nominal  land  ownership  and  increas- 
ing  tenant  operation,   how  and  in  what  proportion  should  farm  land  and     , 
other   farm  property  contribute   to    the  expense   of   the  Government? 

(2)  Ihe   Tariff: 

,ve  need   to  know   the    truth  about   the    tariff.      It  is  perhaps   too 
much  to  expect  it  will  ever  become  other    than  a  political  question  or 
that  any  investiga-tion  or    study  can  be   carried  through  that  will  be 
accepted  as  other   Vnan  political  propaganda.      As  an  economc   question, 
it  profoundly  affects  our  agriculture.      At  present   the  only  thing  I 
can  suggest  would  be  a  tariff  commassion  composed  of  i:artians.      Perhaps 
if  it  were  possible   to  have    such  a   committee  and   thej^   shoiild  make  a 
truthful  report,    it  would  be  immediately  printed  as  a  I!emocratic   or 
Pepublican  canpaign  doc'ament.      But  we  do  need   the   facts  and  a  permanent 
policy  founded  on   them. 

(3)  Land   Tenancy: 

Me  need  to  kno?/   the  facts  as   to   land  terj::ncy,   whether   the   State 
or   individual  be   the   landlord.      Tenancy  is  apparently  increasing,     \(ill 
the   tenants  largely  become  owners,    or  7;ill  ov/nership  operation  practical- 
ly disappear?     V»e  need  to    quit   sentimentalising  over    tlie   question  and 
get  at   some  facts  in  regard  to  v/hat  is   likely  to  bo  a  permanent   system 
and   the  relation  of   tenancy   to    the   tj-pe  of  agricult^jire,    to  production, 
marketing,    and  so  forth, 
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(4)  Credit; 

We  need  to  k:iov/  core  a"bout  creiits;    credit  for   the  purchase'  and 
operation  of  land;    the  influence  of  doles,   amortizations,  rscratori-ums, 
seed  loans*    livestock  loans;    the  f-unction  and  duties  of  the  public  and 
the  private  creditor,    and  the  relation  of  credit    to   land   settlement 
and  farm  operation, 

(5)  Land  Utilization: 

he  need  to  loio'.v  "better  to  :7hat  use  the  land  should  "be  put.      ^e 
still  have  nuch   traditional  or  historical  use.      '.le  need  to  laior/  our 
"balance  of  v/oodlot,   prairie,    and  crop  land.      .»e  need  to  knov?  what  are 
marginal   lands  and  to   quit   trying   to   farm  swamps  and  deserts.      i.e  need 
a  public  land  policy  founded  on  facts  rather  than   traditions,      '..e 
need   the   facts  regarding  irrigation  development,      >w  need   to  know  a 
lot  about  enterprise  adaptation,      perhaps   the  right  crop  ultimately 
gets  on   the  right  land,  but   there  is  a  lot  of  grief  in  the  finding-out 
process.      Land  ought  to  be  devoted  to   its  best  use  both  for  the  sake 
of  the  producer  and   -che  cons-omer.      The  cons'^amer  can  not  and  should  not 
pay  for  uneconomdc  production.      Square  pegs   in  round  holes  are  as  bad 
in  agricult^ore  as  elsev/here.      How  can  v/e  have  s   selective  process  in 
land  settleiuent  and  avoid  some  of   the  present   e:\pense   of   the  elimina- 
tion of   tiie  "onfit? 

(6)  Population  Development: 

"tie  need  more  assembled  data  in  regard  to   increrient  of  population 
in  both  producing  and  cons-aming  areas.      If  a  competing  production  area 
has  grown  up,   is   static,    that  is  one   filing.      If  it  is   steadily  or 
rapidly  expanding  tha.t  is  ouite  anothsr   thing  in  determining  the  possible 
extent  of  an  enterprise   or   its  place   in  an  agricultural  program,      'i.e 
need   the   same   informa.tion   in  regard   to  both   the   local  and  distant   con- 
suming areas  for  each  particular  product,      ".^e  have  found  reliable  facts 
of  this  kind  exceedingly  difficult   to  get. 

(7)  Statistica-l  Organization: 

.,e  need  some   sort  of  statistical  clearing  house.      Statistics  of 
all  kinds  are  being  collected  and  s'orveys  made  covering  almost  every 
subject  and  h-.amen  relation.      These   efforts  are  being  made  by  both  public 
and  private  agencies.      I;iu.ch  of  the  value  of   the  effort  is  lost  beca.use 
those  who  need  to  profit  by  the  material  do  not  know  of  it,   and   those 
v/ho  make   the   surveys  do   not  use   it.      Hew  and  costly  projects  are 
started  to  develop  fields  already  exploited.      Often  in  our  program- 
making  efforts  v/e  have  come   to  what  appeared   to  be  a  great  void  and 
afterv/ards  and  pui'ely  by  accident  have   fo'und  just  the   statistical   data 
needed.      In  tliis   the  right  hand  not  only  does  not  knov/  what  the  left 
hand  is  doing,  but   the   fingers  of  each  hand  appear   to  work  independently. 
ViThat  I  have  in  mind  is   something  ir   the  nature  of  a  statistical 
bibliography.      If  being  educated  is  simply  kno^^ng  where  to   find  infoma- 
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tion when  it  is  needed,    then  sone  of  us  npist  often  adnit  ignorance. 

(8)  Insurance: 

Me  need  information  in  ree;ard  to    the  possibilities  and  econoniy 
of  agricultural  insurance.      The   farner   novr  takes  risks  "by  the  very 
nature  of  his  "business   tornadoes,   hail,    frost,    drouth,    plant  and 
aninal  diseases,    insect  pests,   rodent  and  predatory  anin]al  depredations, 
temporary  labor   shortag'e,    overproduction     to  nention  only  a  fe^.      Hany 
of   these  are  beyond  his  control,    either   individually  or  collectively. 
iihat  can  be  done?      wliat  are   equitable  prerd-iic:  rates  for   the  various 
risks?      i/hat  can  the  State  do  in   the  way  of  giving  security  and  confi- 
dence without  destroying  individual  vigilance  or  enco'^oraging  laxity? 
[Ito  us  in   the  u'est   this   is  a  question  of  great  ir.portance, 

(9)  Change  in  ?ood  Habits: 

Are  we  losing  our  canine  teeth?     To  we  no  longer  appreciate 
prime,    first  quality  steaks  and  lar±   chops?      Have  we^grov^Ti"  so  accustomed 

to  "cat  meat'-    that  we   think  it  is  good?      If   true,    it  intinately  affects 
the  whole   livestock  industry  and   the  allied  field  of  crop  proiuction. 
If   the  niaj-ket  for  quality  meat  is  declining  or   disappearing  then  our 
whole   extension  enphasis  on  quality  production  and  breed  iuprovecent  is 
wrong.      Are  we  developing  a  chicken  co:-plex?     Are  we  becordng  vegetarians? 
ITote,    for   exaijple,    the   enorraous  increase   in   the  consumption  of  head 
lettuce   in   tlie  past  few  years.      How  far  will  it  go?      iihst  food  is  it 
supplanting?     Just  what  would  become  oi  us  and  what  would  we   look  like 
if  we  followed  all  the  "eat  more"   and  "drinlc  more"    campaigns? 

(10)  Cost  Studies: 

Me  need  better  organization  of  cost  studies   to  get  at   tl^e  various 
costs  of  products  in  competing  enterprise  areas,   both  in  the   domestic 
and  foreign  field.      "We  need  perhaps   somewhat  less  emphasis  on  average 
costs  in  particular  areas;    some^.'hat  more  attention   to  a   stud;/  of    those 
methods   that  have  obtained  lor  cost  production  for   each  enterprise  in 
each  area  under   study.      If  cost   studies  are   to  greatly  help  us  in  program 
development,   v/e  cpast  kno'.v   the  extent   to  v/hich  inefficient  or  v/asteful 
farm  practice,    v.'rong   type  production  or   farm  organization  influences 
the    statistical  data.      V-'e   need  a  great  multiplication  of  studies  of 
this  kind,      Tnere  are  wide  gaps  in  our  available  and  reliable  data  in 
cost  production. 

(11)  larii-HPiiagenent  Studies: 

'■.ie  need  more   study  of  what  we  already  have  of  fans-management 
investig?Htions.      Especially,  •.ve  need    such  a  study  of  farn-management 
data  as  will  more  particularly  develop  the  wjiy  and  how  back  of  the 
average  -   the  IC  best  and   the  10  poorest,      ishen  our  fariri-mcu^ao  .;ment 
survey  has  loca.ted  an  efficient  group  we   should  not  be   satisfies  with 
simply  knovang   such  a  group  exists,   but  get  at  what  is  back  of  the 
low  labor  cost,    the  better  or.iranization  of  enterprises,    quality  of  pro- 
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ducUon.    and  size  of  business,      la  tfee  high  cost  ^oup  we  need  such 
an  analysis  that  we  nay  "be  able   to   say  with  more  assurance,   "Ihis 
one   thing  thou  lackest,"      i-e  can  not  influence   the  lay  mind  "by  aver- 
ages,   tables,    diagrams,   naps,    and  graphs*      V«liat  we  need  is  to  know 
what  is   the  real  kink  that   turns   the  trick.      If  in  our    studies  we   can 
locate   that,   we   extension  folks  need  not  put   the  fariner   to   sleep  v/ith 
statistical  data,   which  we  ourselves  do  not  ■'onder s tand ,    nor  dazzle  his 
eyes  with  charts  having  nost  beautiful   color    schemes,    but  v/ith  no 
practical   lessons   that  he  can  follov7.      Only  2  or   3  per  cent  of  the 
people  can  follow  an  abstract  presentation  aiad  a  much  smaller  percent- 
age can  profit  by  it.      Help  us  lay-extension-workers  to  know  what 
is  back  of   the  figures.      Do  not   leave  us  at   the   end  of   the   thesis 
staring  at  a  Differential   X. 

The  president  of   this  association,   M.L.wilson,    did  a  thing  out 
in  Montana  a  few  years  ago  which  illustrates  v/hat  I  mean.      There   is 
an  area  out   there  known  in  polite   language  as   The    Triangle-      It  is 
triangular  in  shape,   but  in  the  expressive  vernacular  of  the  Uest, 
it  is  sometimes  referred   to  as  "  ^e  Triangle  of  Hell".      It  is  an  area 
of  frequent  crop  failure  owing  to  disastrous  droughts.      Like   the   little 
girl   that  had  a  little   curl  right  in   the  middle  of  her   forehead,   when 
it   is  good,    it   is  very,    very  good,   but  when  it  is  bad,    it  is  horrid* 
Four  years  of  successive  crop  failure  had  sent  thousands  of  farmers  in 
this  area   to   the  wall.      Ihey  simply  moved  off  and  left   their  equities. 
The   Government   tried  seed  loans  and  other   loans  and   the  State  handed 
out  doles,   but   the   farmers   fled  as  in  Eg;/pt  after    the    seven  lean  years. 

After  it  was  all  over,   l,x.    wilson  discovered   that  even  under   the 
bad  conditions  a  few  farmers  had   stuck  to    their  properties,    and  he 
started  an  unusual  kind  of  farm-management  survey.      Perhaps  the 
ordinary  procedure  would  have  been  to  hold  a  post-mortem.      'That  would 
have  been  a  lot   safer.      There  were  many  more  or  less   self-evident 
things  to   lay  it  on  to    that  would  have  made  possible   the  writing  of  a 
nice  bulletin  with  a  morgue-like  atmosphere  that  could  not  have  failed 
to  appeal   to   the  i:iost  orthodox  econom.ist;   but  I.ir,    ^/ilson  instead  went 
out  among  the  survivors  and  asked  them,  in  effect  why  they  were  not  dead 
(by  all  the  rules  they  should  have  been) ,   and  to  give  a  satisfactory 
excuse  for    their  being  alive. 

Ho,  he  did  not  use   that  psychological  approach.     But  he  did  talk 
to  those  farmers  until  he   found  out  how  they  had  weathered  the  storm. 
He  was  not  satisfied  with  simply  reducing  these   studies  to   tables   that 
would  fit  a  bulletin-sizsipage  and  tend   to   show  the   size  of  business, 
best  use  of  labor,    quality  of  product,    and  so  forth.     Nor  did  he  use  his 
facts   to    fortify  existing  philosophy  regarding  "diversification"    or 
other  popular  catchwords,  which  would  have  received  a  first  page  posi- 
tion in  the  magazines.      He  found  his  principle  of  course,   but  back  of 
the  principle  he  hunted  until  he  found  the  kink,    and  it  appeared  to  be 
in  the  use  of  machinery  -  the  big   team  hitch  -  so   simple  a  thing  as  a 
doubletree  was   the   crux  of  the  whole  situation.      i»ith   this  Icnown,    the 
extension  cai.ipaign  became  easy  and  effective.      ITo  charts  with  bewilder- 
ing mortality  statistics  were  necessary.      The   extension  attack  was 
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sinply  how  to  whittle  v/hipple- trees  and  to  harness  horses*      In  other 
words,   we  have  reduced  our  fam-nanagenent  philosophy  to   simple  practices 
that  can  be  denonstrated.      In  farn  r.anagernent   therefore  ue  prog-ram- 
"builders  need  sonewhat  less  philosoph^'^  of  aversg-es  and  some-.vhat  more 
of  looking  behind  the  figures  and  reducing  the  abstract  principle  to 
possible   siinple  practices. 

It  wo'jld  be  easy  to   further   extend  this  exhibit  or   to  have  split 
the  11  points  up  into   100  and  multiplied  illustration  infinitely,   but 
we  are  talking  nov;   to    the   tv;o  or   three  per  cent  v;ho  can  understand 
abstract  principles  and  we  have   said  enough.      Ihe  order   is  a  large  one 
and  we  will  be  patient.      The  Purnell  Act   just  now  going  into   operation 
gives  us  great  hope  for   the  future. 

In  this  paper  v:e  have  only  incidentally  touched  the  hone  program 
and   the   denands  it   is  makirig,      ULiat  is  a  whole   subject  by  itself.      "Bxe    . 
social  and  econoioic  programs  are  closely  interwoven  and  must  go   along 
together  if  Ma  are  to  preserve   the  best  we  have  in  naral  life,   avoid 
the  yawning  chasu  of  roral  stagna^tion  and  decay,    and  advance  to  a  con- 
stantly rising   standard  of   satisfying   country  livirig. 
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